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the year’s books. The 16 plates include ten pages of pictures of productions 
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the Antonine Wall, with an introductory chapter on methods of identification 
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PHILOSOPHY OF LEIBNIZ 
by the W. B. 


These lectures, on numerous occasions, to 
undergraduate eudiences at Oxford, were first 
composed in 1901. At intervals during the 
following thirty years they were revised and 
expanded, until finally they had reached ae 
double their original length. The text is here 
ge generally as Mr. Ry wrote it, with 
ly minor corrections and rearrangements, a 
Givision into chapters has been introduced. 


THE MATHEMATICS OF GREAT 
AMATEURS 


by J. L. 
21s. net 


In this book Professor Coolidge describes the 


who are known chiefly 

He discusses the 
significance of their achievements in relation 
both to the body of mathematical knowledge 
existing at the time they were working, and also 
to subsequent developments of the subject. His 
book will interest all who like reading about 
the history of mathematics, and will be useful 
to university and school teachers. 
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ANCESTORS TRACED 
by LAMBERT & RAGGETT 


48 Woodhurst Avenue, Watford, Herts 


ME. R. S. FORMAN is ro to undertake 
genealogical research. Fees b 
Commnnnlontions to 43 Ossulton Way, N.2. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD, FSG. 


48 BEECROFT ROAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON, S.E.4 
(Please mark inquiries “‘ N. & Q.”) 
Given a fairly uncommon surname, I 
can usually say where people of that 
name were living at any given period, 
and possibly having children. This may 
bridge a gap in your line and supply 


just the evidence it needs. Fee is two 
guineas, prepaid. (American, 10 dollars) 
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ed AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Amen House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4, to which address 
communications for the Editor should be sent. 
Subscriptions and orders should be addressed 
the Business Manager, ‘Notes and ries,’ 
Oxford University Press, Press Road, Neasden 
Lane, London, N.W.10. (Telephone: Gladstone 


_ for 26 consecutiv 
subject index, £1 12s. 6d., post free. Binding case, 
4s. 4d., post free. Single copy, 1s. 3d. 


Memorabilia 


THE leading article of the March, 1949 

number, Vol. 49, No. 1, of the Revue 
dHistoire littéraire de la France, is a care- 
ful consideration by Tony Sauvel of the 
problem “ Rabelais a-t-il été fait maitre des 
requétes par Francois Ier? ” In view of the 
vast amount of biographical research of 
which Rabelais has been the subject since 
the turn of the century, it is remarkable that 
this problem has not been solved before. In 
his introduction to the 1912 edition of the 
works of Rabelais, Abel Lefranc went so far 
as to state of the years round about 1543: 
“... tout nous indique que Rabelais se 
trouva vers ce moment-la en bonne posture 
pour acquérir les sympathies gouvermentales, 
dont le titre de maitres de requétes fut la con- 
sidération apparente.” Tony Sauvel has 
now proved beyond doubt that Rabelais at 
no time held this title, despite the well-known 
lines of Chappuys. The point is an important 
one, for it is partly from his quasi-accept- 
ance of the conferring of the title that Lefranc 
was inspired to call 1538-1546 “la période 
officielle” of Rabelais’ life and to write of 
that period: “ Elle justifierait, dans une cer- 
taine mesure, le silence qu'il a gardé pendant 
ces années et l’attitude plus réservée qu'il 
prend dans les rééditions de ses oeuvres 
antérieures.” 

The other three main articles of the 
number in question are “ Le Prince de Guez 
de Balzac et son actualité pour le public du 
temps” by L. Delaruelle, “Le double 


_ dnouement et le morale du Rouge” by 


Miss Henriette Bibas, late of Girton, and 
“Banville et les Goncourt” by Eileen 
Souffrin. In this last, with her connecting 
link a series of letters written by Banville to 
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the two brothers and later to Edmond alone, 
the author traces the relations between the 
three men from their first meeting in 1852 
with the launching of the paper “ Le Paris ” 
until the poet’s death in 1891. 

Of the “ Notes et Documents” the most 
interesting by far is a series of hitherto un- 
published letters of Victor Hugo addressed 


to his son Frangois-Victor, Paul Meurice, — 


Auguste Vacquerie, etc. Charles Dédéyan 
publishes an unknown poem of Voltaire 
together with a new version of “Le Mon- 
dain,” and L. Saulnier a programme synopsis 
of a French play entitled “ Athalie” acted 
at the Collége de Tiron on.29 July, 1683, 
while G. Saintville reopens the problem of 
the exact date of Malherbe’s death. 


WE have received from Mr. J. Stevens-Cox 

the fourth of the Ilchester Historical 
Monographs which will when their full tale 
of twenty is accomplished Have told the 
history of the town completely and very 
readably, if in somewhat curious order. The 
present number (published by the author at 
the White House, Ilchester; 3s. 6d.) tells the 
long and not very creditable story of the 
Iichester Gaol and House of Correction and 
is a very valuable and admirably illustrated 
piece of research. 

One of the illustrations shows the grim 
hatchet-faced figure of William Bridle, 
Governor of the Gaol from 1808 till 1821, 
who caught a Tartar when in 1820 he took 
charge of Henry Hunt the Radical. Hunt 
brought against him thirteen charges of 
cruelty and gross neglect of duty, and 
secured his dismissal and conviction. His 
immediate predecessor numbered amongst 
his charges Mrs. Leigh Perrot, an aunt of 
Jane Austen’s, committed in August, 1799 on 
a charge of shoplifting but found not guilty 
at the Taunton Spring Assize of 1800. 


R. CYRIL CLEMENS, president of the . 


International Mark Twain Society, 
and a kinsman of “ Mark Twain” (Samuel 
L. Clemens), is editing the official collection 
of Mark Twain anecdotes and letters, and 
will be glad to hear from any reader of 
Notes and Queries who may have such 
letters or other information. They should 
be sent to him at the Society’s address, 
Webster Groves 19, Missouri, U.S.A. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


FOR THEM THAT ARE YET FOR 
TO COME 


(Continued from page 202) 


27.—“ Dr. Walter Baily (or Bayley), 1529 
or 1530-1592, Physician to Queen Elizabeth: 
His Parentage, Relatives and Descendants.” 
To be published by W. Thornley & Son 
(Leicester: Bowling Green Street): some 
130 pages; with Portraits of himself and of 
his son-in-law Dr. Anthony Aylworth, his 
successor as such Physician. (Forthcoming.) 


BaRLow, of Co. Nottingham: 

*“ A Mansfield Man. Napoleon, and 
Our Rights at Sea; and Jamaica of a Cen- 
tury Ago.” Mansfield, Sutton and Kirkby 
Chronicle, 26 Aug. to 23 Sept. 1932. Re- 
published thence (revised and with a prefa- 
tory Synopsis) as a Pamphlet, entitled 
“ Jamaica of One Hundred Years Ago: and 
Reminiscences of the Napoleonic Wars: 
Letters and Documents of Capt. Richard 
Barlow, of Mansfield,” Co. Nottingham, 
“*(1790-1827).” Offices of the Mansfield, 
Sutton and Kirkby Chronicle, Oct. 1932. 
Price 1s. 


BASKERVILLE, of Co. Hereford, and after- 
wards of Co. Dorset: 

1.*—“ On the Track of the Baskervilles ” : 
a Family whence descended Agnes née 
Hussey (0b. 1588) half-sister of John 
Maynard (c. 1506-1557), Sheriff of London 
in 1552, and second wife of Sir Edward 
Saunders, for whom see below, s.n. 
“Saunders,” and to which also belonged 
Angel (Angelica) née Baskerville, wife of 
William Maynard, Junior (born c. 1542), of 
Fulham, Co. Middlesex and of London. N. 
& Q., 15 May 1937. 

2.—Second Article, likewise so entitled. 
N. & Q., 7 Nov. 1942. 

BELSON, of Co. Buckingham. See below, 
s.n. “ Saunders,” No. 3. 

“ BRITANNIA.” See below, s.n. “ Stewarts 
and Stuarts.” 


BuLLock, of London: 
Raymond Henry Yates Bullock (1872- 
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1909), Barrister-at-Law. Obituary Notices, 
Sussex Daily News, 28 June 1909, and (more 
briefly) The Times, 3 July 1909. 


BURNESS: BURNS: 

1—A _ biographical notice of Charles 
Stuart Burness, a great-grandson of Thomas 
Burness (brother of William Burness the 
father of Robert “ Burns” the Poet), on his 
emigration to Canada. London Scottish 
Regimental Gazette, May 1905 (with a 
‘corrigendum’ in its issue of June 1905). 

2.—* A Link for Us” (the London Scot- 
tish) “with Burns.” Concerning the same 
C. §. Burness. London Scottish Regimental 
Gazette, Sept. 1941. 

CARLEILL : 

“Capt. Christopher Carleill (15512-1593), 
and Sir Francis Walsingham’s Daughters,” 
N. & Q., 20 Apr. 1946. 

CuLarRK, of Co. Kent. See below, sn. 
“Smith IV,” No. 4. 

Cursson, of Co. Oxon: 

1.*—Concerning Thomas Cursson (ob. 
May 1555) of Waterfury alias Waterferry, 
Co. Oxon, second husband of Agnes née 
Hussey, for whom see above, s.n. “ Basker- 
ville’ and below, s.n. “ Hussey” and s.n. 
“ Saunders ” No. 3. 

2.—See below, s.n. “ Saunders,” No. 7. 


DALE: 1.—*“ The Rev. Thomas Cyril Dale 
(1870-1937): a Tribute to his Memory.” 
— Quarterly, June 1937, pp. 


2.—See further below, s.n. “ Richardson.” 

DEVEREUX: 

“The Elizabethan Earldom of Ewe.” 
N. & Q., 8 Mar. 1947. 

Dix, of Co. Gloucester. See below, s.n. 
Hillier.” 

DONKIN: 

“Late Sittings in a Criminal Court.” 
Concerning the Trial, at Lewes, of the late 
Bishop Donkin, of the Old Catholic Church, 
acquitted at about 10 p.m. Law Journal, 
3 Dec., 1948. ~ 

‘Lady Margaret ” née “ Douglas” (1515- 
1578)—only child of Archibald, Sixth Earl 
of Angus—‘“ Countess of Lennox ”—being 
the wife of Matthew Stuart—Earl of Lennox 
— An Alleged Sixteenth Century Heiress t0 
the Throne of England.” Showing Ripley 
(in his “ Believe it or Not”) to have been i 
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error. London Scottish Regimental Gazette, 
Aug. 1936, pp. 188, 189 and 197. 

Dovey, of Co. Oxon. See below, s.n. 
“Lumley III,” No. 3. 

DRUMMOND. See below, s.n. “ Graeme,” 
No. 2. 

DupLey. See above, s.n. “ Baily,” No. 15, 
and below, s.n. “ Robsart.” 

*“ Elizabethan England,” by E. M. Teni- 
son. An Appraisal thereof. Genealogical 
Quarterly, Sept. 1928, p. 147. 


“The Elizabethan Earldon of Ewe.” See 
above, s.n. “ Devereux.” 


GaDLEY, of Co. Cornwall: 

1—A Tribute to the Memory of John 
Clement Carpenter Gatley (1881-1936), 
DCL. Oxford, LL.D. Dublin, Author of 
“Gatley on Libel and Slander.” The Times, 
25 July 1936. 

2—MI to the same, composed in Latin, 
for inscription on the granite boulder, sur- 
mounted by a granite Latin Cross, erected 
over his grave in the Churchyard of Michael- 
stowe, Co. Cornwall. Law Journal, Circa 
1938. 

Gosion, of Co. Northampton. 

1—‘ The Gobion Family of Horton, etc., 
Co. Northampton, 1199-1327.” N. & @., 
20 Apr. 1946. 

2A Second Article likewise so entitled. 
N.& Q., 5 Apr. 1947. 

3—A Third Article likewise so entitled. 
N, & Q., 30 Oct. 1948. 

GOLDEN, of Co. Oxon: 

“The Goldens of Ensham, Co. Oxon.” 
Genealogical Quarterly, June 1934, pp. 38- 
47 (with one slight ‘corrigendum’ in the 
succeeding issue). 

Grame_, of Inchbrakie: 

1—“ A Postmaster General of Scotland.” 
Concerning one, to whom had been ascribed 
the name John Graham. By myself, but 
only signed Montisrosanides.” N. & Q., 
6 Nov. 1943. 

2—A Second Article, entitled as the pre- 
ceding; such John Graham having proved to 
be John Greme, of the Grahams or Gremes 
of Inchbrakie, "husband of Margaret née 
Drummond, eldest daughter of David 


Drummond’ (born c. 1612), Third Lord 
Maderty, by Lady Beatrix née Graham 
(bapt. 1 Mar. 1615) his wife, sister of James 

, First Marquis of Montrose. N. & 
Q.,6 Nov. 1943. 
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* GraHAM, of Meiklewood, in Gargun- 
nock, Co. Stirling; Cadets of Graham of 
Montrose : Genealogical Quarterly, Sept. 
1938, pp. 140-141 (with corrigendum, as to 
such latter page, Mar. 1939). 


GRAHAM, of Montrose: 

1.*—“ On the High Seas: An Incident of 
the Year 1808.” Concerning Capt. William 
Thomas Graham (c. 1778-1864). H.E.LC. 
naval service, in command of H.C. Cruiser 
“ Sylph,” in the great Sea-Fight against the 
Joasmi Pirates in the Persian Gulf on the 
third anniversary of Trafalgar. Navy 
League Journal, July 1899. Republished 
thence as a Pamphlet, July 1899. Price 1s. 

2.*—“ A Memory of Past Sussex.” Con- 
cerning the same Capt. W. T. Graham. 
West Sussex Gazette, 28 May 1931. 


3.*—“*A Famous Stanza” of James 
Graham (1612-1650), Seventh Lord Graham 
and Fifth Earl and First and “ Great” Mar- 
quis of Montrose, and his Poetry generally. 
John o’ London’s Weekly, 29 Aug. 1936. 


4.*—“ The First Marquis of Montrose: 
His Poems and his Personal Seal.” N. & Q., 
20 Nov. 1937. 

5.*—“ James Graham, First Marquis of 
Montrose.” N. & Q., 8 Jan. 1938. 

6.*—“ The Man Who Saved the Kilt.” 
James Graham (1755-1836), M.P., after- 
wards Third Duke of Montrose. Daily 
Sketch, 28 July 1938. 

7.*—“Journal of the Lady 
Graham,” for whom see above, s.n. 
“ Greme,” No. 2, “ Sister of the First Mar- 
quis of Montrose.” Genealogical Quarterly, 
Mar.-June, 1940, pp. 191-192. 

.—‘* Grimsdyke: Grimsditch.” Concern- 
ing Graham’s Dyke, the Antonine Wall 
from Forth to Clyde, overrun by the 
ancestral Graham in A.D. 404. N. & @., 
26 Sept. 1942. 

9—‘* Two Grahams in Search of a 
Father.” N. & Q., 25 Aug. 1945. 


10.—See further below, s.n. “‘ Macaulay.” 


GRAHAME, of Claverhouse : 

1.*“ Bonnie Dundee.” Concerning John 
Grahame of Claverhouse (1648-1689), First 
Viscount of Dundee and an erroneously 
alleged descendant. Westminster Gazette, 
30 Mar. 1903. (Confirmed by the late 
Alexander Wedderburn, K.C.; Westminster 
Gazette, 2 and 4 April, 1903.) 
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2.*—* 250 Year Old Sword in Panto- 
mime.” Astonishing errors under this title 
in the Daily Mirror of 31 Dec. 1936, ex- 
posed. Genealogical Quarterly, Mar. 1939. 

.—‘*The Grahams or Grahames of 
Claverhouse, Viscounts Dundee, and their 
Heirs Male.” MSS. of the late Alexander 
Wedderburn, K.C. (above in No. 1), revised 
and edited. N. & Q., 6 Oct. 1945. 

.—“ Graham Burgesses and Town Coun- 
cillors of Dundee.” N. & Q., 3 Nov. 1945. 

5.—A Second Article, entitled as No. 3 
above. N. & Q., May 1948. 

6.—‘ John Grahame of Claverhouse: A 
Tercentenary.” N. & Q., 30 Oct. 1948. 

Gray, of Co. Essex: 

“Charles Gray” (1696-1782) “of Col- 
chester, M.P., and his Andrews Relatives.” 
Essex Review, Oct. 1948, pp. 181-186. 

HakE, of Co. Devon: 

1.*—“ A Bit of Devon History. Hake of 
Honiton and a Next-of-Kin. Moral: Make 
your Will.” Devon & Somerset News, 20 
and 27 Sept. 1934. 

2.—See further below, s.n. “ Macaulay.” 

Hatton, of Co. Northampton. See below, 
= “Lumley I,” No. 1, and “ Saunders,” 

Heap, of Co. Berks: A Diversity of 
Separate Families of this Name: 

Heap I:—of Beedon, which in the Sixth 
Generation became subdivided into the 
Heads of Hodcott and the Heads of Langley, 
the latter ennobled under the title of 
“ Northbourne ” : — 

1.—“ The Family of Head, Co. Berks, 
now James: The Northbourne Ancestry.” 
N. & Q., 25 Sept. 1943. 

2.—A Second Article likewise so entitled. 
N. & Q., 6 Nov. 1943 (with ‘ corrigenda’ in 
N. & Q., 20 Nov. 1943). 

Heap II:—of Leckhampstead : — 

“ The Heads of Leckhampstead.” Berks. 
Archaeological Journal. (Forthcoming.) 

Heap III:—of Peasemore, Chilton and 
Letcombe Regis :— 

“The Heads of Peasemore, Chilton and 
Letcombe Regis.” Berks. Archaeological 
Journal. (Forthcoming.) 

Heap IV :—of Winterborne and, later, of 
Newbury :— 

1.*—“ The Heads of Winterborne, in the 
Parish of Chieveley, Co. Berks.” Reading 
Mercury, 14 Nov. 1925. 
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2.*—“ The Heads of Winterborne and 
afterwards of Newbury, Co. Berks.” Jn 
Manuscript, 1941. 

.—“ The Heads of Winterborne and of 
Newbury, Co. Berks.” Berks Archaeological 
Journal, Sept. 1943, pp. 46-55. Republished 
thence as a Pamphlet (Reading: Poynder & 
Son, The Holy Brook Press, Gun Street), 
Oct. 1943. Price 2s. 6d. (Noticed in N. & 
Q., 20 Nov. 1943.) See further below, No. 8, 

4.—“ Mary Head of Bradfield, Co. Berks.” 
N. & Q., 20 Nov. 1943. 


.—“ Mary Head of Bradfield, Co. Berks: 
Suggested Solution.” N. & Q., 1 Jan. 1944, 


.—‘*The Heads of Winterborne and 
Newbury, Co. Berks.” N. & Q., 1 Jan. 1944, 


7.—‘ Strode of Somerset,” in connection 
with the Heads of Winterborne. N. & Q, 
7 Oct. 1944. 


.—*The Heads of Winterborne and of 
Newbury, Co. Berks.” A Supplementary 
Article. Berks Archaeological Journal, 1944- 
45, issued in Apr. 1946. Republished thence 
as a Pamphlet (Reading: Lamport, Gilbert 
& Co., Ltd., Gun Street), May 1946. Price 
a 86) (Noticed in N. & Q., 29 June 1946, 
p. 286. 


9.—“* A Woman with a Male Christian 
Name.” N. & Q., 24 July 1948. 


10.—‘ The Earliest Head of Winter- 
borne” (ob. 1530): “ And his Second Son’s 
Descendants.” Berks Archaeological Journal. 
(Forthcoming.) 


HILLIER, of Co. Gloucester : 

“The Hillier Family of Cirencester,” Co. 
Gloucester, “from 1635, together with the 
Family of Parry; and A Supplement on the 
Families of Dix, Roberts and Smith” (this 
last being Smith of Co. Kent, and afterwards 
of London, i.e. “Smith IV” below): with 
passing reference also to Smith of Co. Buck- 
ingham and afterwards of Cos. Gloucester 
and Wilts. Transactions of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archaeological Society 1943, 
issued Dec. 1944. Republished thence, in 
revised form and with an additional Index, 
as a Pamphlet (Gloucester: John Bellows, 
Ltd., Eastgate). May 1945. Price 6s. 
(Noticed in N. & Q., 20 Oct. 1945.) 


Horton, of Co. Leicester, and originally 
of Co. Northampton: 


1.*—John Henry Horton (1842-1924), JP, 
D.L., High Sheriff of Co. Essex in 1909. His 
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entry in A. C. Fox-Davies’ Amorial Families, 
Sth Edition, 1905, p. 688, and Sixth Edition, 
1910, p. 818, and (after the death of the 
said J. H. Horton) Seventh Edition, 1929. 

2.*—“ Horton of the Holt,” Middleton 
Cheney, Co. Northampton. Genealogists’ 
Magazine, Mar. 1938. 

3—‘The Hortons of Leicestershire ” : 
from the early 1200’s onwards. Trans- 
actions of the Leicestershire Archaeological 
Society, 1941-42, issued Dec. 1942. Repub- 
lished thence as a Pamphlet (Leicester: W. 
Thornley & Son, Bowling Green Street), 
Jan. 1943. Price 2s. 6d. (Noticed in N. & 
Q., 10 Apr. 1943, p. 240.) 

4—‘The Hortons of Leicestershire.” 
Extracts from a communication made by 
myself to, and published by, “ Mr. Leicester.” 
Leicester Mercury, 7 July 1943. 

—“The Hortons of Leicestershire.” 
N.& Q., 31 July 1943. 

6.—‘ The Hortons of Leicestershire: The 
Three Lines: —(1) The Mowsley Line: Pedi- 
gree recorded at the College of Arms in 
1938;—(2) The Saddington Line: Sprung of 
the Mowsley Line, with Tentative Chart;— 
(3) The Gumley Line, sprung of the Sad- 
dington Line, Their Correct History with 
Chart.” Transactions of the Leicestershire 
Archaeological Society, 1946. Republished 
thence (with Portrait taken c. 1936) as a 
Pamphlet (Leicester: W. Thornley & Son, 
Bowling Green Street), Dec. 1946. (Noticed 
in N. & Q., 23 Mar. 1947.) 

7—‘The Hortons of Knaptoft and 
Mowsley, Co. Leicester, from the 1200’s 


onwards. And a General Suggestion.” N. 
&Q. (Forthcoming.) 

HorTON-SMITH. See below, s.n, 
“Smith III.” 


Hussey, of Co. Oxon and, earlier, of Co. 
t: 

1.*—Concerning Agnes née Hussey (ob. 
1588), daughter and heiress of John Hussey 
of the House of Hussey of Shapwick, Co. 
Dorset (ob. vita patris) by Agnes née (prob- 
ably) Spence his wife (the widow of Thomas 
Maynard of London, Mercer, ob. 1515), 
and granddaughter of Thomas Hussey (ob. 
1827) of the same and of Elizabeth née 
Baskerville his wife, daughter of Humphrey 
Baskerville of Co. Hereford and later of 
Co. Dorset. See Geneaological Quarterly, 
Mar. and June 1937. 


2.*—Concerning the said Agnes née 
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Hussey’s four marriages, with: —(1) Roger 


_More (q.v.);—({2) Thomas Currsson (q.v.);— 


(3) Michael Wentworth (q.v.);—and (4) Sir 
Edward Saunders (q.v.). See Genealogical 
Quarterly, Mar. and June 1937. 

3.—See further, above, s.n. “ Baskerville,” 
and “Cursson,” and below s.n. “ More,” 
“Saunders ” No. 3, and “ Wentworth.” 


JENNER, of Co. Northumberland and after- 
wards of Co. Essex: 


The Rev. David Jenner of Great Warley, 
Co. Essex, ob. 1692. Essex Review, Jan. 
1949, p. 52. 


Kane, of Co. Dublin. See above, s.n. 
“ Baily,” No. 24. 

LEDYNGTON, of Co. Worcester and 
afterwards of London. See below, s.n. 


“ Saunders,” No. 3. 


LuMLEY I:—of Cos. Durham, Northamp- 
ton, Leicester and Middlesex : — 

Saunders Hatton and Lumley.” 
Concerning:—(a) Sir Edward Saunders, 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 1557- 
Jan. 1558/9, and thereafter Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer until his death in 
1576;—({b) His first-cousin once-removed 
Sir Christopher Hatton, K.G. (1540-1591), 
Lord Chancellor from 1587 until his death 
in 1591;—and (c) A descendant of Sir 
Edward’s brother Ambrose Saunders of 
Sibertoft, Co. Northampton, through the 
marriage in 1591 of the latter’s daughter 
Elizabeth to Francis Lumley of Clipston in 
the same County, namely William Golden 
Lumley, Q.C. (1802-1878), the Originator 
and Founder of “ Lumley’s Public Health,” 
now in its Eleventh Edition. A Series of 
Four Articles;—published in the Law 
Journal as follows:—Part I,* on ‘21 and 
28 Mar. 1931;—Part II* (with sub-title “ A 
Pendant” to Part I), on 4 Sept. 1937;— 
Part III (with sub-title “Sir Edward 
Saunders, C.J., Q.B., ob. 1576”), on 13 Dec. 
1941;—and Part IV (with subtitle ““ The Late 
W. G. Lumley, Esquire, Q.C., 1802-78 ”’), on 
26 Sept. and 3 Oct. 1942. And a ‘corri- 
gendum’ in respect of Part II in the Law 
Journal, 12 Dec. 1947. 

2.*—“ The Ancient Northern Family of 
Lumley.” N. & Q., 27 Aug. 1938. 

3.*—A Second Article likewise entitled as 
the preceding (altering the opening part of 
No. 2). N. & Q., 4 Feb. 1939. 

4—* The Saunders and Lumley Families 
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of Co. Northampton in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury:—Part I: A Saunders Problem for 
Solution; Part II: A Lumley Visitation 
Error for Correction. With Portrait and an 
Account of the Life of the late W. G. 
Lumley, Q.C., 1802-1878.” Journal of the 
Northamptonshire N.H.S. and Field Club, 
Dec. 1941. Republished thence as a 
Pamphlet, Dec. 1941. Price 5s. (Noticed in 
N. & Q., 2 May 1942, p. 252.) 


.—* Three Unplaced Lumleys.” (Men- 
tioned here, as well as below, s.n. “ Lumley 
Ill,” because of Nos. 10, 11 and 16 below.) 
N. & Q., Dec. 1941. 

6.—“Lumleys of Harleston: and the 
Washington Sundial at Brington.” N. & Q@., 
7 Mar. 1942. See now further Nos. 12 and 
13 below. 


7—‘The Ancient Northern Family of 
Lumley: Its Original and Its Later Arms.” 
N. &. Q., 26 Sept. 1942. (See further No. 
29 below.) 

.—“The Ancient Northern Family of 
Lumley: And Others of the Name” (the 
latter including the Southern or Essex Lum- 
leys of Milanese origin, for whom see below, 
s.n. “Lumley II”). N. & Q., 21 Nov. 1942. 

9.—“ The Northamptonshire Branch of 
the Ancient Northern Family of Lumley.” 
N. & Q., 19 June 1943. 

10.—“ Three Unplaced Lumleys, and a 
Fourth.” N. & Q., 11 Sept. 1943. (See 
further Nos. 11 and 16 below.) 


11.—“ Three Unplaced Lumleys and a 
Fourth;—and Yet a Fifth” N. & @., 
17 June 1944. (See further No. 16 below.) 


12.—“ The Later Lumleys of Harleston, 
Co. Northampton; Circa 1545 Onwards. 
Including an Appendix on the Washington 
Sundial at Little Brington.” Journal of the 
Northamptonshire N.H.S. and Field Club, 
Dec. 1943. Republished thence, in revised 
and amplified form, as a Pamphlet (North- 
ampton: Joseph Tebbutt, King Street), July 
1944. Price 5s. (Noticed in N. & Q., 21 
Oct. 1944.) See further the three next suc- 
ceeding Articles. 

13.—“ Lumleys of Harleston: and the 
Washington Sundial at Brington.” N. & Q., 
22 Dec. 1944. 

14.—“ The Earlier and Later Lumleys of 
Harleston, Co. Northampon: The Probable 
Link.” N. & Q., 16 Dec. 1944. . 


15.—A Second Article, likewise entitled as 
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the preceding No. 14. With confirmatory 
evidence. N. & Q., 24 Feb. 1945. 
16—“The Five Unplaced Lumleys,” 
With identification of the Fifth of such Five 
as a member of the Later Lumleys of 
— No. 12 above. N. & Q., 7 Apr. 

17—“ The Northamptonshire Branch of 
the Ancient Northern Family of Lumley.” 
N. & Q., 19 May 1945. 

18.—‘** A Most Refreshing Bequest,” con- 
tained in the Will, 1762, of the Fathersin- 
Law of one of the Later Lumleys of Harles- 
ton, above. N. & Q., 16 June 1945. 

19.—‘** Old St. Pancras Churchyard,” and 
al there buried. N. & Q., 8 Sept. 
1945. 

20.—A Second Article likewise entitled as 
No. 19. N. & Q., 17 Nov. 
1945. 

21—“* A Northants Lumley-cum-Turner 
Marriage of 1635 and the Bride’s Family of 
Turner.” N. & Q., 15 Dec. 1945. (See 
further No. 25 below.) 

22.—‘ Brothers bearing the same Chris- 
tian Name.” An example from _ the 
Northants Branch of the Lumleys. N. & Q., 
15 Dec. 1945. 

23.—‘* The Northamptonshire Branch of 
the Lumleys and Their One Unplaced 
Group.” N. & Q., 26 Jan. 1946. (See further 
No. 30 below.) 

24.—“* A Sussex Lumley in Search of a 
Father: Three Centuries Ago ” :—namely, 
Richard Lumley of Midhurst, Co. Sussex 
Esquire (ob. 5 June 1655). Sussex N. & Q., 
Feb. 1946. See further No. 36 below; and 
see also below, s.n. “ Lumley III,” Nos. 5, 
7, 9 and 10. 

25.—* A Northants Lumley-cum-Turner 
Marriage of 1635 and the Bride’s Family of 
Turner.” N. & Q., 9 Mar. 1946. (And see 
below, s.n. “ Turner I.”) 

26.—“ A Lumley-cum-Turner Document 
of 1680: and a Warning.” N. & Q., 6 Apt. 
1946. (See further No. 28 and 31 below, 


and also s.n. “ Turner II.”). 


27.—*‘‘ Fresh Lights from the Ancient 
Monuments.’ The Northants Lumley-cum- 
Saunders Marriage of 1591.” N. & Q. 
4 May 1946. 

28.—“ A Second Lumley-cum-Turner 
Document of 1680.” N. & Q., 27 July 1946. 
(See further No. 30 below.) 

29.—* The Ancient Northern Family of 
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Lumley: Its Original and Its Later Arms.” 
N. & Q., 24 Aug. 1946. 

30.—‘ The Northamptonshire Branch of 
the Lumleys: and Their One Unplaced 
Branch.” N. & Q., 16 Nov. 1946. 

31—‘The Two  Lumley-cum-Turner 
Documents of 1680.” Recording my pre- 
sentation or both to Sir Roger a 11th 
Farl of Scarborough. N. & Q., 14 Dec. 
1946. 

The Lumley-cum-Thweng Mar- 
riage of 600 odd Years Ago.” The marriage 
of Sir Robert de Lumley, knight (born 1272) 
with Lucy née de Thweng, eldest daughter of 
Sir Marmaduke de Thweng, of Kilton 
Castle, Co. York, and baron of Kilton. N. 
&Q.,9 Aug. 1947. 


33.—‘‘ Ancestry of the Bar.” The Pedi- 
gree of William Golden Lumley, Q.C. (1802- 
1878), for whom see No. 1 above. The 
gad of the Peace, 20 Sept. 1947, pp. 530- 
53 

34.—“ The Smiths of Co. Essex ” and later 
of Co. Nottingham “and the Ancient 
Northern Family of Lumley: The Latter 
Distinct from the Lumleys of Co. Essex.” 
Essex Review, Oct. 1947. 


‘35—‘ The Ancient Northern Family of 
Lumley and Its Northamptonshire Branch: 
Records of the Past 680 Years.” N. & Q., 
29 Nov. 1947 to 15 May 1948 (with a ‘ corri- 
gendum’ in N. & Q., 20 Mar. 1948, at 
p. 129). Republished thence in revised form, 
with four Portraits, as an independent 
Pamphlet (St. Albans: The Campfield 
Press); price 7s. 6d. net; post free 7s. 9d.; 
3 Aug. 1948. (Noticed:in N. & Q., 
I] Dec. 1948.) 

36.—* Richard Lumley of Midhurst,” for 
whom see No. 24 above; “ A Long Search 
Ended.” His Parentage proved. Sussex 
N. & Q., May 1948, if 28-33. See also 
” s.n. “ Lumley III,” Nos. 5, 7, 9 and 


37.—“ The First Silk to wear a Horse- 
Hair Wig.” Concerning W. G. Lumley, 
QC., for whom see No. 33 above. Law 
Journal. (Forthcoming.) 


38—“ Ancestry in the Law.” Being No. 
33 above, in shortened form. Law Journal. 


_(Forthcoming.) 


op —“The Lumleys of Leicestershire.” 
gp publication in the Transactions 
Leicestershire Archaeological Society. 
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40.—See further below, s.n. 
and s.n. “ Smith III,” No. 23. 


Lumtey II :—Southern (or Essex) Family; 
of Italian (Milanese) Origin: 

1.—See above, s.n. “Lumley I,” No. 8, 
and also below, s.n. “ Smith III,” No. 23. 

.—“The Southern or Essex Family of 
Lumley: and Errors of Le Neve.” N. & Q., 
29 Dec. 1945. 

3.—* The Smiths of Co. Essex ” and after- 
wards of Co. Nottingham “ and the Ancient 
Northern Family of Lumley: The Latter 
Distinct from the Lumleys of Co. Essex.” 
Essex Review, Oct. 1947. 


LuMLey III:—Five originally Unplaced 
as to County of Origin;—but One (George 
Lumley, for whom see below, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 
7 and 11) placed as probably of Co. York;— 
The Fourth (Richard Lumley of Midhurst, 
Co. Sussex, Esquire, for whom see Nos. 5, 
7, 9 and 10 below) placed in the main line 
of Lumley, then of Co. Sussex;—and The 
Fifth (Joseph Lumley of Harleston, Co. 
Northampton, for whom see Nos. 7 and 8 
below) now placed as of “ The Later Lum- 
leys of Harleston” and, so, of the North- 
amptonshire Branch of the Lumleys. 

.—“‘Another Veteran Bridegroom.” 
Concerning the marriage in 1783 of “ Mr. 
George Lumley, aged 104” (and born, there- 
fore, c. 1679) “to Miss Dunning, aged 19.” 
Daily Chronicle, 17 Feb. 1928: See further 
below, No. 11. 

.*—“ The Rev. Francis Lumley,” Vicar, 
1607-1632, of Meikleover, Co. Derby (ob. 
1632). Derbyshire Advertiser, 18 May 1934. 

3.—“ Three Unplaced Lumleys; "— 
namely :—(a) —— Lumley, fourth of the 
four husbands of Susannah née Doyley, 
eldest child of Robert Doyley (ob. 1577) of 
Merton, Co. Oxon;—(b) No. 2, above;—and 
(c) No. 1, above. N. & Q., 6 Dec. 1941. 

.— “The Rev. Francis Lumley,” No. 2, 
above. Published at my request over the 
initials or name of F. N. Fisher. Derbyshire 
Advertiser, 3 Sept. 1943. 

5.—“ Three Unplaced Lumleys,” as above, 
“and a Fourth;” namely:—Richard Lum- 
ley of Midhurst, Co. Sussex, Esquire (ob. 
5 June 1655 and buried at St. Bride’s alias 
te Bridget’s, London). N. & Q., 11 Sept. 
1943 


“ Saunders ” 


6.—“The Rev. Francis Lumley,” No. 2, 
above. Derbyshire Archaeological and 
N.H.S. Journal (1943), issued Summer 1944. 
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"ccna, thence as a Pamphlet, Summer 


7.—“ Three Unplaced Lumleys,” as above, 
“and a Fourth,” as above; “And Yet a 
Fifth; ” namely :—Joseph Lumley of Harles- 
ton, Co. Northampton, who in the late 
1790's or early 1800’s married Elizabeth née 
Andrew, daughter of Robert Andrew of 
Harleston Park, Harleston aforesaid. N. & 
Q., 17 June 1944 

.—“ The Five Unplaced Lumleys.” Iden- 
tification of such Fifth, as shown above, s.n. 
“Lumley I,” No. 16. N. & Q., 7 Apr. 1945. 

9.—“* A Sussex Lumley in Search of a 
Father: Three Centuries Ago; ”—namely, 
the said Richard Lumley of Midhurst, 
Esquire. Sussex N. & Q., Feb. 1946. Re- 
published thence as a Pamphlet, Aug. 1946. 

10.—* Richard Lumley of Midhurst ” 
aforesaid: “A Long Search Ended”: his 
' Parentage now shown. Sussex N. & Q., 
May 1948, pp. 28-33. 

11.—“ The Third of the Three Unplaced 
Lumley’s,’ No. 1 above:—Northallerton, 
Co. York, the place of his marriage; and 
himself therefore probably of Co. York. 
His bride’s name given as Denning (not 
Dunning), and her Christian name disclosed 
as Mary. N. & Q., 2 Apr. 1949. 


L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 
(To be continued) 


WESTERNA IN THE TRIBAL HIDAGE 


RECENTLY two articles written upon 
the Tribal Hidage have agreed in 
placing the previously unidentified tribe 
known as ‘ Westerna’ in an area roughly 
the same as modern Herefordshire.' Both 
have related the tribe to the group known 
as the Hecana or the West Hecana,? 
although no explanation why the name 
should appear as ‘ Westerna’ in the Tribal 
Hidage has been made nor has this group 
been identified as to race. The evidence 
should, if convincing enough, throw more 
light upon the date of the Tribal Hidage and 
also upon the state of England in the period 
of that document. 
* F. Williamson, ‘ The Tribal Hidage,’ Notes and 
ueries, cxcii. (Sept 20, 1947), 398-400; J. C. 
- —— ‘The Tribal Hidage,’ Traditio 5 (1947) 
* The original information on the Hecani was 
collected by H. M. Chadwick, Studies in Anglo- 
Saxon Institutions (Cambridge, 1905), p. 291, note 1. 
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Westerna has considerable resemblance to 

either West or Westan Hecana. 

West Hecana 

Westan Hecana 

West (er) na 
Two mistakes probably should be assumed, 
The first made by a copyist whose eye caught 
the same letter (c for t) or the same combina- 
tion (tan for can) and so dropped out part of 
the words, getting then a Westana. The 
second mistake must have been a mistake 
of the ear, writing an ‘er’ to represent the 
sound of the ‘a.’ There are other mistakes 
of the ear in the Tribal Hidage, showing 
that at some stage it must have been copied 
by a clerk listening to another person reading 
it aloud. 

The other and more curious form ‘ Vesto- 
rilih’ is also amenable to palaeographical 
explanation. The letters ‘ Vestori’ when 
written as they would have been in the 
seventh or eighth centuries look surprisingly 
like ‘Westan.’ The ‘li’ resembles an ‘h’ 
and a Mercian ‘e’ close to a ‘c’ could be 
mistaken for an ‘n”™* We should have to 
assume that the rest of the title, that is ‘ cana,’ 
was lost through being mistaken for another 
word. In any case the mistakes can be ex- 
plained as mistakes of sight rather than of 
sound and we need not hesitate to assume 
that we are dealing with the West Hecani, 
whoever they were. 

Since these people were called the West 
Hecani we have to look for a tribe to the 
east for the main group. A tempting possi- 
bility is that of the Celtic tribe of the Iceni 
who lived in the territory known as East 
Anglia in Roman times.‘ Since this tribe 
was given a bishop from England and does 
not seem to have been closely connected with 
Welsh Christianity it would seem to have 
been pushed west perhaps early in the Anglo- 
Saxon period. Even west of the Severn its 
ruling class seems to have been superseded 
by the Magonsaetan by the middle of the 
seventh century.’ This would seem to be 
further evidence that the data of the Tribal 
Hidage were earlier than 650 a.p. and may 
be derived from evidence of the time of 


Ethelbert of Kent. JosiaH Cox RUSSELL. 
University of New Mexico. 


* For accessible photographs of such letters see 
Speculum 18 (1943) 461 
“That they were Celts is stated (the source is not 
given) in V.C.H., Herefordshire, 1, 348. 
5 F. M. Stentom, Anglo-Saxon England (Oxford, 
1943), pp. 46-7. 
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«HISTORIC DOUBTS” CONCERNING 
PERKIN WARBECK 


Not only that Richard III had been 
maligned in order to propitiate the 
victorious Tudor dynasty, but that Perkin 
Warbeck was the real Richard Duke of York, 
were the contentions put forward by George 
Buck, and offered to Sir Philip Sidney’s 
nephew Philip Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, one of the “Incomparable Pair of 
Brethren” to whom the first Shakespeare 
folio had been dedicated. It appears remark- 
able that when the country was in the throes 
of Civil war, a printer and readers could be 
found for 
“The History of the Life and Reigne of 

Richard the Third. Composed in five 

Bookes by Geo. Buck Esquire. Honoran- 

dus est qui injuriam non fecit, sed qui alios 

eam facere non patitur, duplici Honore 
dignus est. 
Plato de legibus. Lib. 5. 

Qui non repellit a proximo injuriam si 

potest, tam est in vitio quam ille qui 

infert. 
D. Ambros, offic. Lib. 3. 

London, Printed by W. Wilson, and are to 
to be sold by W.L.H.M. and D.P. 1647.”? 

This same work was reissued during the 
days of the last reigning Monarch of the 
House of Stuart.? 

Buck, who expended much eloquence and 
ingenuity upon his thesis, was of an ancient 
family which had been faithful to the 
Yorkist cause. Horace Walpole’s “ Historic 
Doubts” in 1767, reprinted 1768, were in 
effect a revival of Buck’s arguments. Point- 
ing out that during the Wars of the Roses, 
Edward IV’s brothers, Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, and George Duke of Clarence 
had both ‘been refugees at the Court of 
Burgundy, Buck saw in this a precedent for 
sending secretly to Tournay to Duchess Mar- 
garet of Burgundy the young Richard of 

‘Now very rare. Small folio, pp. 150 and Pre- 
lims. and Table. Frontispiece. “The true Por- 
ot France King Wieland the th ing 
Richard.” is portrait (engraved in 1878, for 
Gairdner’s “ Richard III ee was from the original 
at (Windsor Castle. 

*The biography but not the dedication was 

ted in “A Complete History of England: 

h the Lives of all the Kings and Queens thereof: 
late Majesty King Wiliam’ 
od folio. Londee, 1706 ; Vol. I, Part vi, p. 561 
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York, whose mother is known to have wished 
° et him out of England for safety. Says 
uc 

“it was advised to conceale his Name and 

Quality: being not yet come to the growth 

nor age to have experience in his own 

affairs.” * 

When Sir Robert Clifford and others of 
rank went subsequently to Flanders to see 
for themselves his ‘“ Face, Countenance, 
and Linaments,’-—on observing his 
behaviour,”. . [how he] with a Princely 
grace... was able to give them a 
ready accompt of many passages he had 
heard and seen while he was in England, 
. . . Speaking English very perfectly, and 
better than the Dutch or Wallonish,”— 
they were “ well satisfied ” of his identity. 

“Surely,” pleads Buck, “ many Noble 
and Discreet English, if they had not 
known him... by most certain Tokens 
and Evidence [to be the son of King 
Edward,] would not so confidently have 
laid down their Lives to confirm that 
knowledge, .. . or hazarded their Judg- 
ments and Honours upon an Imposture, 
. . . especially those who had Places or 
Quality and Eminency near the King then 
living, and were in favour at Court.” 

It would be “a miraculous Deception ” 
of “so many worthy and wise Persons, 
both of the Nobility and Clergy, some of 
them having served the King his father,” 
if they “could have been Mistaken and 
Cheated . . . And even Sir Francis Bacon 
Viscount St. Albans in the Life of Henry 
VIL” though as “favourable as he can 
be” to that Monarch, yet “touching the 
History of this young Duke, he gently 
slides away from it.” 

[His actual words were that “ it deserveth 
to be discovered and related at the full,” 
but that “the King’s manner of showing 
things” had “left it almost as a mystery to 
this day.”] 

Whether or no Sir Robert Clifford went to 
Flanders as a Spy for King Henry, or 
whether he only afterwards was won over to 
Henry’s side, the point is that he believed 
Duchess Margaret’s “ White Rose of York ” 
to be what she declared him. 

But though championing Perkin as “ the 
young Duke,” Buck did not attempt to 
minimise Henry’s abilities as an organiser in 


on from the edition of 1647; pp. 87- 
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war and a legislator in peace. He protested, 
however, that the treatment experienced by 
Perkin at Henry’s hands was not in accord 
with the promise made to him, when he was 
in sanctuary at Beaulieu, that if he would 
capitulate he could rely on “ Gratious and 
Bountiful usage as a Noble Person,” [Buck’s 
words, not King Henry’s.] 

Surrendering on that understanding, in 
October, 1497, Perkin presumably did not 
foresee that in November he would be 
paraded through the streets of London; and 
the following year—after his baffled attempt 
to escape—be set in the stocks and exposed 
to the contumely of the mob; and says 
Buck, tortured in the Tower until he 
renounced “ his Blood, Birth and Title ” and 
assented to the assertion that he was “ Sonne 
of a base Fleming.” Buck believed that it 
was only “by Torment and Extremities ” 
that this young man was “ brought to accuse 
Himself 

by a forced Recantation of his Family, 

Name, and Royall Parentage;” after which 

he was “ brought by the Officers unto the 

most publique places of London and West- 
minster, to suffer as before related and with 

a loud voice to read the same” [Confes- 

sion] to a multitude which “knew not 

how it was forced from him.” 


Buck, we note, instead of setting the Con- 
fession soon after the surrender at Beaulieu, 
sets it nearly a year later. The reading of it 
in public was—apparently—not until the 
9th of June, 1498; but a letter of ‘ Pierre- 
quin” to his mother from Exeter, 13th 
October, 1497, (if genuine) reveals that he 
renounced his claim to royalty before any 
torture could have been applied. Buck had 
not seen seen this, nor knew of King Henry’s 
epistle to the Mayor of Waterford describing 
the circumstances. 

It was in 1767-68, in Historic Doubts on 
the Life and Reign of King Richard the 
Third, that Horace Walpole revived the 
theory that Perkin Warbeck was the actual 
Prince Richard. Whereupon one “ F. W. G. 
of the Middle Temple” made a not very 
successful “ Attempt to confute him out of 
his own Arguments.” 

Walpole’s three main contentions—echoing 
Buck—were (lst) that it was to the interest 
of the Tudors to blacken the last of the 
Plantagenets; (2nd) that the melodramatic 
Shakespearian “ Richard III” bears scant 
Tesemb to the actual Monarch; and (3rd) 
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that the different conduct of Henry Vi] 
towards Lambert Simnell and Perkin War. 
beck shows how much more dangerous he 
considered the latter than the former. Ajj 
these arguments are plausible; though the 
application of them is open to dispute. But 
to follow Walpole’s thesis (pp. 87-88) as to 
the execution of Sir William Stanley (16th 
February, 1494-5) “ the very man who had set 
the crown on Henry’s head on Bosworth field, 
. .. brother to the Earl of Derby the then 
actual husband of Henry’s mother,” the 
author of “ Historic Doubts” thought it 
most unlikely that Stanley being possessed 
as he was of power, prestige, and property, 
would have hazarded all these for a mere 
imposter : 

“The Lord FitzWalter and other great 
men suffered in the same cause; and, which 
is remarkable, the first was executed at 
Calais,” as if “ Henry would not venture 
to have his evidence made public” in 
England [where it was the time-honoured 
privilege of a condemned nobleman to 
state his case from the Scaffold to the 
crowd assembled to see him die.]* “ And 
the strangest presumption of all is that not 
one of the sufferers is pretended to have 
recanted; they all died in the persuasion 
that they had engaged in a righteous cause. 
When peers, Knights of the Garter, Privy 
Councillors, suffered death from convic- 
tion of a matter of which they were the 
proper judges, . . . it would be rash indeed 
in us to affirm that they laid down their 
lives for an imposter, and died with a lie 
in their mouths.” 


And had King James IV not accepted 
“ Richard ” as the real Duke of York, mani- 
festly he would not have married him to his 
near kinswoman within a few weeks of his 
arrival in Scotland. 

That the alleged Confession is a forgery 
is argued by Walpole: Where, he asked, is 


“Sir Robert Radclyffe (whose fate was deplored 
in Perkin’s first Proclamation), had been executed 
at Calais in 1593 on the accusation of Yorkist 
conspiracy. He left no issue. His nephew L 
FitzWalter, arrested and accused at the same time, 
was kept a prisoner at Calais until im November 
1496 he was executed after trying to escape. Alli his 
honours were forfeited. But in 1508 his son Robert 
was restored as Baron FitzWalter; and in the next 
year was created Earl of Sussex. Sussex was also 

.G., and Lord Chamberlain. His portrait, 
ascribed to Holbein, faces p. 50 of “ The Book of 
the Radclyffes” &c., by Charles P. Hampso 
Privately printed (250 copies) 
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the original in Pierrequin’s “own hand” 
from which Hall in 1547 believed himself to 
have copied it? And had there been nothing 
for Henry to conceal, why should the Lord 
High Chancellor of England, writing 123 
after the Pretender’s execution, declare 
that the King’s manner of showing things 
had left the case “a mystery to this day ”? 

The primary English retrospective autho- 
rity for Perkin’s career was Hall’s Chronicle 
of The Vnion of the Two Noble Houses of 
Lancastre and York. Richard Grafton, 
printing this, stated in his Address to the 
Reader 1548, that he “nather altered nor 
added any thyng of my selfe, . . .” but left the 
whole exactly as the author wrote it. Hall’s 
own dedication was an epistle 

“To the most mightie, verteous and 
excellent Prince Edward the Sixt, by the 

Grace of God Kyng of England, Fraunce 

and Ireland, Defender of the Catholike 

Faith, and vnder God Supreme Head of 

the Churches of England and Ireland.” 

Edward’s Catholic subjects must have been 
demurred to such a claim for a Protestant 
Monarch; but that Hall was allowed to 
present his book to the Sovereign gives it an 
official importance. 

As was to be expected, Hall treated Perkin 
as a vulgar imposter; and he referred to Mar- 
garet of Burgundy as “ the devilish Duchess,” 
though earlier in his narrative he had eulo- 
gised her virtue and beauty. 

Some 70 years after Hall’s publication, 
there appeared a quarto of 112 pages, 
“The true and wonderful history of Perkin 
Warbeck, proclaiming himself Richard the 
Fourth. 

Nullus sibi similis in periculis homo, 
quoties ad audaciam ex metu venerit. 

Eurip. Iphig. in Tauris. 

London: Printed by E. G. for Nathaniel 
Butter, and are to be sold at his Shop in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, at the Sign of the 
Pyed-Bull. 1618.” 

This now fetches an undeservedly high 
ed merely asa rarity. The author’s name, 

omas Gainsford, is at the end of the 
Dedicatory Epistle to Thomas [Howard] 
Earl of Arundel. As Arundel was Premier 
Farl, and Earl Marshal of England, the book 
—in itself valueless—gains a reflected glory 
from the dedication. With numerous 

sical quotations and much _ verbosity 
Gainsford amplifies Hall’s version of the 
circumstances; and he expands Perkin’s Con- 
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fession with several references to Margaret 
Duchess of Burgundy in which the blame is 
thrown upon her, in such sort that if this 
rendering were correct Perkin would appear 
ungrateful and unchivalrous. But Hall’s 
transcript purporting to be from the original 
in Perkin’s “ awne hande” contains no men- 
tion of the Duchess. 

Allowing Perkin no virtues, Gainsford 
alleged it was “contrary to all expectation 
that on the scaffold after reading his Confes- 
sion” he ended “ by asking the King and 
Country Forgiveness, and dying. penitently, 
with great Remorse of Conscience and Com- 
punction of Spirit. Et sic finis Priami!”* 

The reason given by Parliament for 
petitioning Richard Duke of Gloucester to 
take upon himself the burden of kingship 
had been that King Edward had a pre-con- 
tract of marriage with Lady Eleanor Butler 
(born Talbot), wherefore his union with 
Elizabeth Woodville was bigamous, and his 
children by her were bastards. If this allega- 
tion held good it would have applied to King 
Henry’s wife Elizabeth of York equally with 
her brothers Edward V and Richard. And 
although Lord St. Albans published his 
Historie of the Raigne of King Henry the 
Seventh in 1622, nineteen years after the 
death of the last Tudor Monarch, he could 
not forget that Henry’s Queen was ancestress 
of the then reigning Sovereign, through her 
daughter Margaret, for whom Henry made 
renewed matrimonial overtures to James IV 
in 1499 a few weeks before Perkin Warbeck 
was sentenced to death. But it may appear 
significant that in 1603 King James VI 
proclaimed that as the descendant of Saxon 
Saint Margaret, Queen Malcom III, he would 
have represented the ancient English 
Monarchy even had he possessed no drop of 
Tudor blood. 

Horace Walpole contended—as Buck had 
done—that it was not necessary for Richard 
III to have had his little nephews murdered. 
As the Parliament had proclaimed them 
illegitimate, and they had no following, these 
children were no danger to him. But for 
Henry Tudor, whose Plantagenet descent was 
illegitimate, any near kin of Edward IV, law- 
ful or otherwise, would have been possible 

5In 1745 Gainsford’s production was reprinted 
in the “ Harleian Miscellany,” Vol. VI, pp. 494- 
550. The enlarged Confession throwing the blame 
on the Duchess of Burgundy, is echoed in “ The 
History of the Two Imposters Lambert Simnel 
and Perkin Warbeck,” &c. &c. &c., London, 1746; 
a chapbook not deserving the name of History. 
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rivals. His fears in that direction were 
demonstrated by his execution of the Earl 
of Warwick, son of the murdered Duke 
of Clarence. The uneasiness felt by the 
“Dynasty of Usurpers ” is further indicated 
by Henry VIII thinking it necessary to 
behead, on an absurd charge of High 
Treason, Warwick’s only sister, the aged 
Countess of Salisbury, the last Platagenet. 
She died indignantly protesting her entire 
innocence. 

Since Lord St. Albans (Francis Bacon) 
wrote his Historie of the Raigne of King 
Henry the Seventh much has come to light 
to correct him in several matters of detail, 
but also to account for his assertion that 
Warbeck’s was “ the strangest example of a 
personation ” in that or any other time. When 
in 1838 Sir Frederick Madden, in “ Archaeo- 
logia,” declared the controversy not yet 
ended, there remained unpublished vital 
MSS now accessible. In 1878 James 
Gairdner deliberately turned his back upon 
important evidence. Gairdner’s conclusions 
appear to have held the field ever since. But 
as they were based upon a very small pro- 
portion of the material essential for form- 
ing a just judgment, the present writer, across 
a long period of years, has been collecting, 
co-ordinating and considering these conflict- 
ing testimonies. He is prepared to show 
through European eyes how nearly 
“ Perequini” succeeded in his audacious 
enterprise; and also the reasons why in the 
‘crucial hour the so-called “Richard of 
England ” collapsed and failed.* 

On 28th February, 1948, there was sold 
at Sotheby’s a hitherto unknown French 
MS. translation of Horace Walpole’s 
“ Historic Doubts”; alleged to be “in the 
hand of King Louis XVI.” The purchaser 
(at £300) was the celebrated connoisseur and 
collector, Dr. James Hasson, author of 
‘The Banquet of the Immortals’ (Poseidon 
Press, Edinburgh, 1948). On examination, 
and comparison with the specimens of the 
hand of King Louis, he confirms that it is a 
holograph MS.; a surprise to us all, as we 


‘With portraits and facsimiles, and material 
drawn from many sources, it is hoped to issue the 
book to subscribers, in the same format as 
“Antagonists of Destiny,” 1948, and “The 
Invisible Army” (a study of the Roland legend), 
1949. to paper shortage only a limited 
edition will possible. Those interested in the 
subject are invited to communicate direct with the 
author, c/o The Westminster Bank Ltd., 14 Sloane 
Square, S.W. 1. 
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would not have expected Louis XVI to be 
interested in the vindication of a character 
so unlike himself as the last Plantagenet 
King. 


MICHAEL BARRINGTON, 


‘MACBETH’ AND WARNER'S 
*‘ ALBION’S ENGLAND’ 
I b 


Arden editor of Macbeth refers 
riefly to a possible relationship 
between Shakespeare’s play and the 1606 
additions to William Warner’s historical 
epic Albion’s England.’ New point is added 
to the observation by the recent article by 
Professor H. N. Paul on ‘The Imperial 
Theme in Macbeth.” Shakespeare, as Paul 
has shown, emphasizes the unbroken lineal 
descent of the Stuart kings of Scotland. It 
is also well known that two references in 
the play, those to the ‘ equivocator’ at Hell 
Gate and to the hanging of traitors in the 
scene between Lady Macbeth and her son, 
may refer to Henry Garnet and his impli- 
cation in the Gunpowder plot.* 

Warner’s emphases are similar. Book XV 
Chapter 94 of his poem tells the story of Mak- 
beth the Tyrant; but Warner devotes most of 
his space to Fleance and his adventures in 
Wales, an expanded and romanticized ver- 
sion of Holinshed’s balder account. Warner 
neatly works the theme of ‘ getting kings’ 
into the illicit love-affair of James VI's 
mythical ancestor and King Gruffyth’s 
daughter, and concludes his Chapter with 
praise of James VI and his ‘triple royall 
blood.’ His approach to the story is like 
that of John Leslie, Bishop of Ross, as 
explained by Paul. The Chapter on Mak- 
beth is immediately followed by a Chapter 
‘Of the most barbarous and unexampled 
prevented Massacre, plotted against the whole 
Parliament and State of Great Britaine, 1605. 
It is interesting to note that if Lady Macduff’s 
words about traitors in Macbeth IV.ii do 
refer to Garnet and the Gunpowder plot, then 
she is, albeit anachronistically, following 
Warner’s advice in Albion’s England (XV, 
Chap. 95) in that she is teaching her child 
about the wickedness of ‘ Papisme.’ Warner 
writes : 

3rd. ed., 1925), p. xxxii. 

Folger Shakespeare Library, 1948. 

*See Dover Wilson’s notes in the New Cam- 
Macbeth on Il. iii. 8-11; IV. 
i. 
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Then, Britons, when ye blesse your Babes, mixt 
may your blessings be 

With this, that they take Caution that did 
Papisme thus decree— 

Whence true Tradition of the Fruit may blanch 
them from the Tree. 

Yes, let them listen lothingly, what Jesuites 


: 
Gainst Kings and States, perfidiously t’advance 
their Triple crownd. 

A few lines later Warner informs those 
who are now Infants of the hope that, ere 
they be men, universal Hate will have des- 
troyed the power of Rome. Lady Macduff 
was acting like a good Elizabethan Protestant 
mother, although her Infant did not receive 
the lesson with the serious loathing that 
Warner considered desirable. 

PETER URE. 


King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 1. 


“THE FIRST AMERICAN EDITION 
OF ‘JUNIUS’” 
JN the Biblioteca Americana, Sabin notes 
that the first edition of the Letters of 
Junius appeared in America in 1795. The 
edition that Sabin described is the following : 

The Letters of Junius. Complete in one 
volume. With a copious Index. Stat 
nominis umbra. Philadelphia: Printed 
for Richard Campbell. M.DCC.XCV. 

{12mo.; pp. 2 leaves; I-XII; 13-283; 
6 leaves]. 

Actually, Sabin was in error. His edi- 
tion is an exact reprint, with larger page, of 
an edition that had appeared four years 
earlier in Philadelphia, and which was noted 
by its publisher as the “first American 
dition ” : 

The Letters of Junius. Complete in 
one volume, with a copious Index. The 
first American edition. Stat nominis 
umbra. Philadelphia: Printed and sold 
by Prichard and Hall. M.DCC.XCI. 
[12mo.; 2 leaves; I-XII; 13-283; 6 leaves]. 
This edition of 1791 is a reprint of the 

London edition of 1791, a copy of which is 
in the British Museum. The American 
1791 is in the Philadelphia Library. 


FRANCESCO CORDASCO. 
Long Island University. 
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ENGLISH VISITORS IN 
SWITZERLAND 
Edward Gibbon’s — and Acquaintances 


1779. From a letter quoted by Meredith 
Read, it appears that Alexander Hume, 
Deyverdun’s pupil, was at Lausanne. 

1783. Gibbon returned for the third time 
to Lausanne in 1783, in which year he saw 
Lady Elizabeth Foster, afterwards Duchess 
of Devonshire. 

1784. Gibbon’s visitors were:—Mrs. 
Frazer (“ Donna Catherina”) and her sister _ 
Miss Bristow; Elizabeth, Countess of Pem- 
broke (1737-1831); the Hon. the Rev. Edward 
Conway; Mr. Jones (nephew of Lord 
Tyrone); and Lady Elizabeth Foster. 

1785. Mrs. Frazer and Miss Bristow; Sir 
Willoughby Aston (1748-1815) and Lady 
Aston; John Hampden Trevor (1749-1824), 
afterwards 3rd Baron Hampden; Mrs. 
Trevor (née Harriet Burton); Mr. Hale; Mr. 
Hampden; Lady Clarges (née Skrine); Miss 
Carter; Robert Henley 2nd Earl Northing- 
ton (1746/7-1786); George John 2nd Earl 
Spencer (1758-1834) and Lavinia Countess 
Spencer; “ young Coxe with a very decent 
and reasonable bear”; i.e. William Coxe 
(1747-1828) and Mr. Whitbread. 

1786. Mrs. Trevor. 

1787. Mrs. Trevor; General Sir Henry 
Clinton (1738-1790). 

1788. Charles James Fox (1749-1806) 
and Mrs. Armitstead; Sylvester Douglas 
(1743-1823) afterwards Baron Glenbervie; 
James Harris 1st Earl of Malmesbury (1746- 
1820) and Harriet Mary, Countess of Mal- 
mesbury; Francis Conway, Lord Beauchamp, 
afterwards 2nd Marquis of Hertford (1743- 
1822) and his wife. George Ellis (1753- 
1815: author of the Rolliad). 

It was also in 1788, according to Meredith 
Read, that Mr. Sawbridge was introduced to 
Gibbon by Alexander Hume (who had been 
a pupil of George Deyverdun). William 
Robertson wrote to Gibbon that his son, 
Capt. Robertson of the Twenty Third Regt. 
was at Yverdon. 

1791. Mrs. Trevor; John Baker Holroyd, 
Baron Sheffield; Lady Sheffield, and Maria 
Josepha Holroyd. 

1792. Miss C. Moss; the Dowager Coun- 
tess Spencer; the Duchess of Ancaster; 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire; Lady 
Harriet Duncannon (afterwards Countess of 
Bessborough); Lady Elizabeth Foster; James 
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Harris, 1st Earl of Malmesbury; George 
Mason Villiers, Earl Grandison (1751-1800); 
Thomas Pelham (1756-1826) afterwards Earl 
of Chichester; Mr. Robinson. 


References under Gibbon, E. in G. R. de Beer: 
Travellers in Switzerland, 0.U.P., 1949. 


WORDSWORTH ACKNOWLEDGES 
HIS DEBT TO TRAVEL BOOKS 


ORDSWORTH’S interest in the litera- 
ture of travel has often been com- 
mented on by students of the poet. Two 
scholars have included in their studies of 
Wordsworth important lists of the poet's 
borrowings from travel books: Lane 
Cooper’s Methods and Aims in the Study 
of Literature, (New York, 1940) contains 
the chapter, “ A Glance at Wordsworth’s 
reading ”; Raymond Havens’ The Mind of 
a Poet (Baltimore, Maryland, 1941) devotes 
page 350 to a summary of Wordworth’s 
reading in travel books. 

However, there has been no complete list- 
ing of the poet’s own acknowledgements of 
his borrowings from travel books. The 
following list is, I think, complete and con- 
tains several titles not previously mentioned 
in notes or lists of Wordsworth’s reading. 
The length of the list indicates that Words- 
worth thought his borrowings from travel 
books significant enough to warrant men- 
tion on numerous occasions and bears out 
the poet’s statement that ‘The only 
modern books that I read are those of 
travels, or such as relate to matters of fact.” 
(Letters of the Middle Years, ed. E. de 
Selincourt, p. 487.) 

Except where otherwise specified, the 
travel books are mentioned in Wordsworth’s 
notes to his poems. she’s Travels in 
America, referred to in one of Words- 
worth’s prose works, “ Advice to the Young. 
Answer to the Letter of Mathetes,” (ed. 
A. B. Grosart, I: 311,) has not been in- 
cluded. Neither has Shelvocke’s Voyages, 
mentioned in the Fenwick note to “ We are 
Seven ” as a source for Coleridge’s “ Ancient 
Mariner,” in the composition of which 
Wordsworth offered several suggestions 
based on his reading in Shelvocke. 
Bartram, William, Travels through North 

and South Carolina . . . , 1793, men- 
tioned in “ Ruth” (1800). 
Bruce, Peter, Memoirs . . . of his Travels in 
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Germany, Russia...,1782, “The 
Russian Fugitive” (1835). 

Burn, Richard and Nicolson, Joseph, 
History ... of Westmorland and Cum. 
berland, 1777, “Song at the Feast of 
Brougham Castle” (1807). 

Carver, Jonathan, Travels through North 
America, 1796, “To H. C. Six Year 
Old” (1807). 

Clarke, James, Survey of the Lakes, 1789, 
“An Evening Walk” (1793). 

Coxe, William, Travels in Switzerland, 
(Ramond’s translation), 1781, “Des 
criptive Sketches” (1793), “ Desultory 
Stanzas ” (1820), “ Illustration” (1822), 

Dampier, William, A New Voyage Round 
the World, 1699, “ The Blind Highland 
Boy ” (1807). 

Ebel, Johann, Manuel du Voyageur en 
Suisse, 1818, “ The Town of Schwytz” 
(1822). 

Forsyth, Joseph, Excursions in Italy, 1816, 
“ The Pillar of Trajan” (1827). 

Gilpin, William, Observations on the High- 
lands of Scotland, 1778, An Evening 
Walk ” (1793). 

Green, Richard, Guide to the Lakes, 1193, 
“ Seathwaite Chapel” (1820). 

Hearne, Samuel, Journey from Hudson's 
Bay to the Northern Ocean, 1795, “ The 
Complaint of a Forsaken Indian 
Woman ” (1798). 

Heron, Robert, Observations of Scotland, 
“The Excursion” (1814). 

Humbolt, Alexander, Travels to the... 
New Continent, 1814, “ American 
Tradition ” (1820). 

Laborde, Alexandre de, A View of Spain, 
1809, “The Oak of Guernica” (1815), 
“ O’erweening Statesmen have full long 
relied ” (1815). 

Martin, Martin, Description of the Western 


Islands of Scotland, 1703, “ The Black. 


Stones of Iona” (1835). 

Park, Mungo, Travels in the Interior of 
Africa, 1800, ‘“‘ The Prelude” (1805-6). 
Park is mentioned here, not by name, 
but as “ that Land Traveller, living yet.” 
See “The Prelude,” ed. E. de’ Selin- 
court, p. 603, 1. 80. 

Waterton, Charles, Wanderings in South 
America, 1825, “ A Morning Exercise 
(1832). 

West, Richard, Guide to the Lakes, 1779, 
(1798). left upon a Seat in a Yew-Tree 
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Wilkinson, Thomas, Tour in Scotland, 1824 
(read by Wordsworth much earlier in 
Ms.), ““ The Solitary Reaper” (1807). 

CHARLES NorTON COE. 
English Department, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, U.S.A. 


CHIMNEY-SWEEPING WASN’T ALL! 


MNEY-SWEEPERS and their appren- 

tices, the climbing-boys, did not always 
limit their work in England to cleaning, 
coreing, and pargetting flues, extinguishing 
flames in blazing chimneys, and screening 
cinders, dragged home in soot-bags from 
employers’ hearths. The trade, sometimes 
called “the mystery,” of chimney-sweep- 
ing was now and then combined with other 
activities which might be considered honest 
but noisome, honest but operose, dishonest 
but adventurous. Specifically, some 
chimney-sweepers increased their incomes 
by becoming nightmen and by forcing their 
apprentices to hunt for articles carelessly 
dropped through privy-holes; some, in the 
slack season of their trade, by hawking 
fruits and vegetables, mending pots, sharpen- 
ing knives or by wandering into the agri- 
cultural districts to help with hay-making or 
hop-picking; and some, by pilfering goods 
in houses while they were ostensibly clean- 
ing flues, or by highway robbery. 

The honest but noisome adjunct of clean- 
ing privies goes back, according to the 
Oxford English Dictionary, at least to 1591, 
when in Shuttleworth’s Accounts for that 
year there is an entry which reads: 

70 Dressinge of privies and swypinge of 
chimnes for onne holl yere xvjd.' 

In 1818 the practice of combining the work 
of sweeping flues and emptying privies was, 
according to the testimony of Chimney- 
sweeper John Lawless before a committee 
of the House of Lords, still being carried 
out: 


Is it not a very general Practice that the 
Master Chimney Sweepers are likewise 
Nightmen?—Yes. 

So they then employ those Boys on the 
clearing out of those Places?—No, not in 
general: where a Boy is a good stout Boy, 
he is ordered very likely to go down the 
Hole to help get it out instead of a Man, 


' See “ Sweeping,” OED, 1933. 
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but in general they employ Nightmen by 

Profession.” 

Nightmen as a separate class do not 
appear to have existed. The term was 
applied to all men of several trades who 
turned to cleaning privies as extra work. 
Thus, if a chimney-sweeper, who also acted 
as a nightman, did not have an apprentice 
strong enough to help him to scoop out the 
filth of a privy and carry it off, he would 
call upon another professional nightman 
who might belong to one of several callings 
by daylight. In discussing the close associa- 
tion of nightwork with other kinds of labour, 
Henry Mayhew stated in 1851: 


Night work is, then essentially, and 
perhaps necessarily, extra-work, rather 
than a distinct calling followed by a 
separate class of workers. The generality 
of nightmen are scavengers, or dustmen, 
or chimney-sweepers, or rubbish-carters.* 
Mayhew, himself, knew of one chimney- 

sweeper who 


although a workhouse orphan and 
apprentice, a harshly treated climbing-boy, 
is now prospering as a sweeper and night- 
man, is a regular attendant at all meet- 
ings to promote the good of the poor, and 
a zealous ragged-school teacher, and a 
teetotaller.* 


In his whimsical account of London life 
before Victoria received the scepter, Paul 
Pry noticed two instances of sweep-nightmen 
being brought into court on charges con- 
nected with disturbing the peace.* 
Apparently the union of sweeping flues and 
cleaning privies was common.‘ 

Those chimney-sweepers who put them- 
selves out to serve as nightmen were called 
upon to retrieve articles that were -believed 


* Minutes of Evidence Taken Before the Lords 
Committees, To Whom Was Referred the Bill, 
Intituled “An Act for the better Regulation of 
Chimney Sweepers and their Apprentices; and for 
preventing the Employment of Boys in climbing 
Chimneys,” 18 March, 1818 (25.) p. 38. 

*Henry Mayhew, London Labour and _ the 
London Poor, 3 vols. in one, London, 1851, II, 450. 

Ibid., II, 172. 

* Paul Pry [J. Poole], Oddities of London Life, 
2 vols., London, Richard Bentley, 1838, I, 167, 290. 

* Hogarth im 1725 published a caricature entitled 
“A Just View of the British Stage” wherein he 
suggested that in one dramatic piece might be com- 
bined “‘* Dr. Faustus’ and ‘ Jack Shepherd,’ with 
‘Scaramouche Jack Hall the chimney sweeper’s 
escape from Newgate through the Privy.’” 
Caricature Hist of the Georges, ed. Thomas 
Wright, London, J. C. Hotten, n.d., p. 74 
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to have fallen into the ordure of the pit. 
Because of their size, however, the sweeps 
of average statue could not, even if they 
desired, descend without considerable trouble 
and so ordered their smallest apprentices 
down the privy-holes. As John Lawless so 
graphically explained to their Lordships: 

I have been tied round the Middle and 
let down several Privies, for the purpose 
of fetching Watches and such Things; 
which is generally made the Practice to 
take the smallest Boy to let him through 
the Hole without taking up the Seat, and 
to paddle about there till he finds it; they 
do not take a big Boy because it disturbs 
the seat.’ 


It would appear that only the middle- 
sized apprentices, too large to be pushed 
through the ordinary holes and too weak to 
assist in emptying the pits, were exempted 
from privy work. 

Nightwork was the only honest work 
steadily carried on as an adjunct of chimney- 
sweeping throughout the year; however, in 
the late spring and through the summer 
months, when the demand for sweeps 
lessened with the decrease of coal fires, 
many of the poor ones turned to such bread- 
earning occupations as costermongering, 
tinkering, and knife-grinding.* Although 
this work was honest, it was only seasonal 
and it required more exertion than the 
master chinmey-sweepers liked. Instead of 
being through with their flue-cleaning by 
mid-morning and free to enjoy themselves 
for the rest of the day, the slack season 
activities forced them to keep busy in the 
afternoons; instead of standing idly by 
while their apprentices swept the chimneys 
and gathered the soot, they had barrows to 
push and tools to wield. As soon as fires 
began to be lighted in hearths again, they 
donned their sooty, stinking clothes and 
— their boys to begin climbing 

ues. 

A few of the venturesome sweeps in the 
warm weather left the metropolitan area to 
perform manual labour in the fields. David 
Porter,’ during the first summer of his 
marriage when he was getting established as 


” Minutes of Evidence, 18 March 1818, p. 38. 

* Mayhew, op. cit., II, 375. 

* David Porter rose from climbing-boy to master 
sweep before he turned building contractor. He 
left a large fortune at his death in 1819. 
Interested with Jonas Hanway in helping the posi- 
tion of the climbing-boys, he wrote Considerations 


a sweep in London, left his wife with two 
apprentices to return to his birthplace at 
Peterborough so that he might make some 
money as a harvest-hand.’® George Elson 
recalled in his autobiography how he and 
his brother abandoned their trade as sweeps 
to go into the wheatfields of Yorkshire and 
earn regular wages with the ordinary farm 
labourer." That the process of transmogri- 
fication of sweep into hind was not unusual 
is apparent in an amusing Victorian ballad 
describing the frolic of a chimney-sweeper 
and a grinder with their wenches in the hop. 
fields of Kent: 
Fine Betsy the bunter from London 
The Grinder and his bonny 5 gaa 
They had all been drinking of gin 
Till most of their money was spent, 
They agreed to ramble together 
o go a hop picking in Kent. 
When hop picking was over and done 
The farmer he gave them a treat, 
like rams in a halter, 
en each jolly couple did meet. 
Young Roger the black chimney sweeper, 
The grinder and his bonny lass 
And Betsy they made her so drunk 
She was forced to lie on the grass.’ 

Although the drudgery in the fields was 
harder than selling fruit and vegetables, 
soldering pots, or sharpening knives, those 
sweeps who did leave London for a 
bucolic existence would seem to have had 
compensations for aching backs and weary 
arms in wholesome food, steady wages for 
their work, good health, and pleasant com- 
panionship. 

Some of the irresponsible chimney- 
sweepers whose incomes were uncertain 
turned to the dishonest but adventurous 
practice of stealing and robbing. Mr. 
Lowry, a London police superintendent, in- 
formed a committee of the House of Lords 
in 1834 that of the eleven chimney-sweepers 
registered in his bailiwick three were reputed 
to be thieves. This indictment was sub- 
stantiated by several of Lowry’s colleagues 
who affirmed that many of the poor sweeps 
used their calling as a pretext to enable them 


on the Present State of Chimney Sweepers, London, 
T. Burton, 1792. A second edition of the book 
appeared in 1801. ; 

* Note on fly-leaf of a copy of the 1792 edition 
of Considerations. 

™ George Elson, The Last of the Climbing Boys, 
London, J. Long, 1900, p. 132. 

*“ Hop Picking in Kent,” Victorian Street 
Ballads, ed. W. Henderson, London, Country Life, 
1937, p. 121f. 
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to enter homes for the purpose of purloining 
whatever goods they could conveniently 
cache in their soot-bags."* 

A naturalist such as Zola would be 
quick to point out how heredity and environ- 
ment forced the sweeps to trespass on 
society. Oftentimes, unwanted offspring of 
illicit intercourse or of unhappily married 
parents, they were reared under depressing 
conditions in hovels, where they were made 
to beg for food and rags from strangers, or 
ese in workhouses under the care of men 
like Mr. Bumble. Apprenticed, usually 
before they reached eight years, to dirty, un- 
educated, lazy masters, they were cast adrift 
after seven years as too large to continue to 
dimb flues. Without family, money, or 
another trade, they sought work as itinerant 
sweeps and unsuccessful in that fell in among 
dissolute cronies who advocated stealing. As 
one half-starved sweep still in his teens told 
the magistrate who was examining him on 
charges of vagrancy and theft: 
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habits of climbing enabled him to run 

along the roofs and parapets like a cat.'® 

Another sweep, Whitehead, combined 
sweeping with highway robbery. While 
awaiting in Newgate for the death sentence 
to be carried out, he proved his prowess as 
a climbing-boy by scaling by his knees and 
elbows the walls in the corner of the prison 
wall which rose some eighty feet.'* 

Not only did grown and half-grown 
chimney-sweepers sometimes turn to steal- 
ing or robbery but even small children were 
forced to pilfer goods. Elson recounted 
how on one occasion his little companion 
Tony babbled to the mistress of the house 
where he had been sent to clean flues that 
his master had “incited him to steal, and 
had promised to break every bone in his 
little body if he didn’t bring ‘ summat back 
from the Squire’s’ that morning.”*” Dickens 
in Oliver Twist, has Sikes bemoan the fact 
that for house-breaking he hadn’t secured 
“*that young boy of Ned, the chimbley- 


“Vy, I'm too big for chimbly climbing, 
and I ain’t big enough for journey 
work; so, ven I offers my sarvices to a 
master sweep, he tells me I’m not vorth a 


sweeper’s! He kept him small on purpose, 
and let him out by the job.’ ”** 

Condemned by society as a pariah because 
of the filth and stench resulting from climb- 


was bunch of cat’s meat in the line...Ivon’t ing flues and looking after soot, the chimney- 
bles, go for to say as I havn’t done a summut in sweeper suffered under the additional handi- 
hose the dusting line, vich ve only calls ‘sling- caps of aversion and suspicion if he sought 
"had ing’; but it vas a werry little.’ to make money by nightwork or stealing. 


ary Again, the case history of another boy, His life was indeed a sorry one. 


for Castles, at = GerorceE L. PHILLIPS. 
iley in March, , shows that Castles, 'S Trade of Chi . ine Exhibited, p. 6. 

taken from the Bethnal Green workhouse, John Cottagton, 

oy as five sweeps = Milled Sock,” served year 

@ could no longer wriggle up average flues o : : 

dr nine by fourteen inches: = ey ng hanged at Smithfield Rounds 
he had no friends capable of supporting " Elson, op. cit., p. 132. 

him, and when he became larger than the |, Oliver Twist, N.Y., Rout- 

ords chimneys he had to pe thrown, 

‘ like every other boy in that trade, upon 

the wide world, without any means of A 

ob support. The boy really appears to have ON Sept. 31 (sic) 1618 an important 

gues made every possible effort to obtain an marriage was solemnized at S. Stephens 

eeps honest living, but he failed in each attempt, Walbrook between members of the Churchill 

hem and after enduring severe hardships, and and Winstone families. The marriage entry 

len remaining three days and nights is as follows: 

rdon, Without food, he joined himself to acom- John Churchill gentleman of the Middle 
pany of house-breakers, and gave them Temple and Sara Winstone daughter of Mr. 

lition the benefit of his previous training ... His }jenry Winstone of Gloster were maried the 

‘ 31th (sic) of September by licence. 
Boys, Exhibi I 
True Light This John Churchill was grandfather of 
Ve had This Important Subject, London, 1839 (?) 


John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. 


p. 7. 
“Pry, op. cit., I, 274f. L. H. CHAMBERS. 
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Queries 


[DESCENDANTS OF HUGO GROTIUS. 
—Readers of Boswell’s ‘ Life of Samuel 
Johnson’ may remember Johnson’s plea to 
the then Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf 
of one De Groot, said to have been born in 
Gloucester; Johnson wrote “he is by 
several descents the nephew of Hugo 
Grotius.” This De Groot was then (1777) 
living at No. 8 Pye Street, Westminster. 

I should be interested to know when this 
family arrived in Gloucester, and what cir- 
cumstances brought them here. The follow- 
ing few facts have casually come to light 
during various searches I have made in 
Gloucester. 

In the register of St. Michael’s, is the 
entry for 2 August, 1745, “Isaac de Grotte 
buryed,” whilst in the same church register 
for 27 October, 1789, is the entry “ Mary 
Pretreau Great granddaughter of Hugo 
Grotius and last of the Family at the age of 
99 buried.” The will of this Mary Pretreau 
(or Pertreau), dated 5 January, 1789, and 
proved the 22 November following, is not 
very illuminating, but from it we do learn 
that she was a widow, and numbered well-to- 
do Gloucester businessmen amongst her 
friends. She left “To Mary and Sarah 
Smith, daughters of my late Nephew the Rev. 
Mr. Smith of Canterbury, all my wearing 
apparel and Bed Linnen,” and after various 
other legacies, “ the remainder of my money 
equally divided between Mary, Sarah, James, 
William, Edward, George and John Smith, 
the seven children of my late nephew the Rev. 
Mr. Smith.” She also left three guineas to 
~ granddaughter of her landlady, Mrs. 

x 


No doubt further information may come 
to light from the parish registers, but I should 
be glad to hear of any other references to 
these descendants of Johnson’s “ favourite, 


Hugo Grotius.” BRIAN FRITH. 


BéPTISM IN TUDOR TIMES.—It was 
customary in Tudor times to baptize 
infants three days after birth. Even with 
royalty the presence of the mother was thus 
rendered impossible, as in the baptism of the 
princess Elizabeth on 10th September, 1533— 
three days after her birth at Greenwich. 
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Was there any regulation of the Church 
governing this early baptism? If so, when 
was the rule altered? R. L. EAGLe. 


"THE “ PRINTER’S” BIBLE.—Can some 

reader cite the edition of the so-called 
“ Printer’s”’ Bible? I am anxious to have 
all clues—however slight—that bear on this 
subject. Cotton Mather, as far as I know, 
is the authority for having mentioned this 
misprint or “ Printers ” instead of “ Princes” 
in verse 161, Psalm 119. 

RUTH EVELYN Byrp. 


OHN CARR OF YORK, 1723-1807, 
ARCHITECT.—Who was his wife, said 
to have been one of the domestics at 
Bretton Hall? Who was his mother Rose, 
buried 6 October, 1774, aged 74, described 
as dau. of John Lascelles? What happened 
to his nephew William, whom he sent 
abroad 1770-1 to study architecture, and 
who was still abroad, in Rome, in 1775? 


G. SALIsBury. 


GAMUEL LAURENCE (1812-1884)— 
Can any reader help me to trace the 
whereabouts of portraits by Samuel Laurence 
of (1) King Edward VII as Prince of Wales; 
(2) George Eliot. . W. B. LAuRENCcE. 


AMES YEOWELL (d._ 1875), SUB- 
EDITOR N. & Q., 1852-72.—Sir Charles 
Petrie in his latest book on the Jacobites says 
that Yeowell was the last member of the 
Non-Juring Church. Just what does this 
mean? Ep. 


MACKINTOSH. —Is anything known of 

the descendants of Robert James 
Mackintosh, son of Sir James Mackintosh 
the philosopher? Robert James was an 
attaché at the British Embassy, Washington, 
and married Frances Mary Appleton, 
an American. He was governor of the 
Leeward Islands 1850-55. He died in 1864. 


RONALD CHAPMAN. 


TPALIAN PLAY.—In January, 1905 I saw 
at Naples the first performance of a non- 
musical play called ‘ Educando de Sorrento.’ 
It was amusing and highly successful. Who 
wrote it? HA. 
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Replies 


VACHELL FAMILY (cxciv. 62, 128).—I 

have now secured, through the kindness 
of Miss Drucker, an abstract of the will of 
Letitia Vachell alias Hampden. Unfor- 
tunately it makes no mention of the Letitia 
Vachell who married Thomas Denton. Since, 
however, the will is that of the widow of the 
famous John Hampden, it may be found 
worthy of a place in N. & Q. 


Abstract of the Will of Letitia Vachell, 
of Coly, in the parish of St. Maries, Reading, 
Co. Berks. Widow. 

To be buried at Hampden by my husband, 
if it may be, otherwise at the discretion of 
my Exor. 

To my sister Anne Temple £50. 

To my sister the lady Cecillia Knollys my 
ring with four diamonds which was left to me 
by my Lady Paget. 

To my niece Mrs. Margaret Hamond my 
coach, horses, harness, etc.. 

To my nephew Mr. Robert Hamond my 
suite of Hangings of Forrest Work which 
are in the drawing-room. 

To my ‘niece Mrs. Letitia Hamond, my 
goddaughter, my tablet of gold. enamelled 
and set with rubies and opals, wherein is 
the picture of my aunt, the Countess of 
Leicester, and a pendant of pearl to fasten it, 
also my fanne handle of gold set with 
diamonds and rubies and furniture (de- 
scribed). 

To my grandchild Mrs. Elizabeth Hamond 
my diamond locket and my tablet of gold 
whereon is my father’s picture, my ring 
with one diamond and my cornelian ring. 

To my grandchild Mary Hamond my 
diamond ring which was given me by her 
grandfather Hampden. 

To my grandchild Letitia Hamond my 
wedding ring, £10 in gold and my fruit dish, 
“Atel Cawdle Cupp and Cover marked 


To my niece Durham my olive coloured 
etc. 
Me my pastor, Mr. Christopher Fowler, 


‘To Letitia Thistlethwaite, my table 
—7y ring which I bought for her mother 
or 


To Francis Knollys my nephew I return 
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10 pictures, left in my hands for him by his 
deceased father; also all the pewter dishes 
marked with the Arms of the Knollys. 

To John Bushell my servant £25. 

My Exor. to pay £25 to such person as 
Margaret Bushnell, wife of the said John 
Bushell, shall appoint for her separate use. 

To William Keates, besides his wages, £20. 

To John Palmer and Robert Long £5 
apiece besides their wages. 

To Anne Cooper, wife of John Cooper, 
of Mortimer, my late servant £10. 

To every other servant half a year’s wages 
above that due at my decease. 

To each of the three parishes of Reading 
£10 apiece for the poor. 

Residue to my son Richard Hampden, 
Esq., whom I make sole Exor. 

Dated 25 Sep., 1665. 

Signed Le. Vachell. 
Wm Durham. 
Mat. Poole. wits 
Tho. Jerard. 


Proved in the P.C.C. 90 mico 22 May 1666 
by Richard Hampden, Esq., the Exor. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


M!DHOPE MANOR AND PICKERING 

FAMILY (cxciii. 524).—An account of 
a Pickering family is printed in Nicholson 
and Burn’s History and Antiquities of West- 
morland and Cumberland Vol. I p. 261-4. 
The name Sir James Pickering occurs 
several times. Sir James Pickering, grand- 
son of Sir James Pickering (see Vol. XLV of 
D.N.B.), had a son Thomas, who would have 
been born about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, though this is probably too late for 
an undated charter. 

The first of the family named is William 
de Pykeringe, who was granted the manor 
of Killington by Peter de Bins the third in 
1260. His son Thomas, by a charter of 32 
Edward I, was granted, by the King, “ free 
warren in all his demesne lands of Killington 
~ Millehope in the County of Westmor- 


I feel Myddhope and Millehope must be 
one and the same place, though it is not 


easily identified. C. S. A. Dosson. 


The charter in question is quoted in Dods- 
worth MSS. Vol. 53, f. 89V “In cartis 
Henrici Butler de Rawcliffe in com. Lanc. 
armigeri et Ricardi filii et heredis sui 8 Maij 
1640. Rowell boxe. Charter of Sir James 
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de Pykeringe granting to Thomas his son 
and Katherine d. of Sir John Hodeliston, wife 
of said Thomas, manor of Mydhoppe etc.” 

There is a note that the date is illegible. 

Among the Hill MSS. in the possesion of 
the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle is (ii. 345) 
the copy of an undated deed in old French, 
by which John Sharp, vicar of Dalton, 
Adam Banes and Wm. Ryder Chaplain and 
John Fisher of Killington, grant to Thomas 
Pickering and Catherine his wife and the 
heirs of their bodies an annual rent of 20 
marks out of lands in Westmorland which 
they have by gift and feoffment of Master 
James de Pikering. 

At 349 is a charter, 24 Edward III of 
Thomas de Ros de Kendal, which says that 
he had been enfeoffed by Robert son of 
Thomas Pickeryng chivaler of the Manor 
of Methope etc. 

I can only conclude that Methope is the 
modern Meathop, in Witherslack parish. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MOTHER 
(cxciv. 148)—Mr. Cantwell’s enquiry 
gives me the opportunity of correcting the 
pedigree of the Gresley family which Lucy 
Poate Stebbins and Richard Poate Stebbins 
give in their book “ The Trollopes ” (1946). 
This gives 


Miss = Rev. John = William 
Bent i 
Crediton 
Fanny Mary Frances = Thomas 
Bent Bent Anthony 


Trollope 


My researches into the Milton family 
history enable me to give the following: 


John Milton 
b. 1696 d. 1788 


I have a good many notes on the 
Gresleys of Bristol, but they are insufficient 
to compile a pedigree. 

As to the Miltons, the authors of ‘The 
Trollopes’ say (p. 2) that John Milton, 
grandfather of Frances Trollope, lived to 
be 99, and that he had been a saddler. His 
obituary notice says he died at Stapleton, 
Glos. in 1788, aged 92, and in his will in 
Bristol Probate Registtry he describes him- 
self as “ gentleman, late distiller.” The will 
is dated 24 November, 1777. 


C. Roy 


E DAVEY OF YOXFORD, 1786 (cxciv, 

* 84, 151).—In Suff. Inst. Arch. Proc. 
vol. viii (1894) p. 43, is printed an ML. in 
Yoxford Church, “Sacred to the Memory 
of Eleazar Davy of the Grove in this Parish 
Esqr. who served the Office of High 
Sheriff, for the County of Suffolk, in the 
year 1770, and was for many Years an active 
and useful Magistrate. He died Jany. 24th, 
1803, Aged 79.” Also commemorated there 
are his wife, Frances Anne, who died 5 July, 
1802 aged 67, dau. of George, 2nd Lord 
Carbery: and David Elisha Davy, the 
antiquary, who died 15 Aug, 1851 in his 
83rd year. Eleazar Davy was formerly of 
Ubbeston Hall, Suffolk. A pedigree of the 
family will be found in the Davy MSS. at the 
British Museum (ADD. 19126). 


Lesuiz Dow. 


A SIXPENNY MAN (cxciv. 172).—May 
the reference be to the old custom of 
sin-eating, whereby money (usually sixpence, 
I believe) was given at funerals to sel 
poor people to eat and drink the sins of the 
deceased? Aubrey referred to this as a 
Herefordshire custom in his Remaines, and 
wrote: “The manner was that when 4 
corpse was brought out and laid on the bier, 
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a loaf of bread was brought out and 
delivered to the sin-eater over the corpse, 
as also a mazar-bowl of maple, full of beer, 
which he was to drink up, and sixpence in 
money, in consideration whereof he took 
upon him ipso facto all the sins of the 
defunct, and freed him or her from walking 
after they were dead.” 

Richard Johnson referred to the custom in 
his “ Ancient Customs of the City of Here- 
ford,” but the custom was probably observed 
far beyond Herefordshire. It was cer- 
tainly known in Wales, and was referred to 
by Pennant in his ‘ Tours’ (Vol. 3, p. 151). 
At Llanbadarn Fawr (Rads.) it is on 
record that at a funeral in 1798 “a new six- 
penny coin was handed to each person who 
attended as a spectator.” This would appear 
to derive from the old custom. 


Presteigne. W. H. Howse. 


I think the reference is probably to an 
itinerant dealer who sold his wares for.six- 
pence apiece. In my native village in Kent, 
about forty years ago, a familiar sight was 
the horse and van of the “ sixpenny-half- 

y man,” as he was called. I imagine 
be had a circuit of villages. He came round 
to each one about every month, if my 
memory serves me right, selling such things 
as cheap crockery, pots and pans, broom 
and brushes and small household wares to 
the local housewives. Each article cost 
sixpence halfpenny. 

Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


WATFORD MANOR HOUSE (cxciv. 

105).—History of Watford, by Henry 
Williams. (1884). p. 87. Watford House, 
now the property of Dr. Brett, once 
belonged to the celebrated Hertfordshire 
historian, and afterwards to his son, the 
late Mr. Robert Clutterbuck. 


LAMBERT AND RAGGETT. 


HE WHO MAKES NO MISTAKES 

MAKES NOTHING (cxciv).—Listed in 
the Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs 
(1948p. 400) giving a newspaper source 
(1911), and in Lean (11,685), side by side with 
Sir Gregory Cassalis’ “ Parum erraturus, sed 
pauca facturus,” when writing in 1534 to 
Henry VIII of Pope Paul III. Dictionaries 
of quotations give the less concise “The 
man who makes no mistakes does not 
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usually make anything,” which can be 
traced back to Bishop Magee (1868) [Steven- 
son’s Book of Quotations 1934;1324]. There 
are, of course, endless native and foreign 
variations, such as “ Chi non fa, non falla,” 
“Wer nicht thut, irret nicht” (Lean, l.c.), 
“Tl n’y a que ceux que ne font qui ne se 
trompent pas ” (Lean III,494), R. L. Steven- 
son’s “Give me the young man who has 
brains enough to make a fool of himself,” 
and so on: Best of all perhaps the Welsh: 
“ Failures are the pillars of success.” 


H. P. S. 


JF NOT THE ROSE LIVED NEAR THE 
ROSE (cxciv. 18, 108, 152).—My late 
friend George Loane in our revision of 
King’s ‘Classical and Foreign Quotations’ 
noted some years ago (N. & Q., December 
4, 1943) that Hayward in the source given 
“ quotes this with the shocking error of avec 
for prés d’.” : V.R. 


GACK (cxciv. 39, 152).—The given list of 

the languages in which this word-sound 
occurs retaining the same significance is, of 
course, to be taken cum grano salis. The 
colloquial Czech word for sack is pytel 
from the German, Beutel, or also mech, but 
another expression for it is zok which has 
a slight satirical touch and is, certainly, 
derived from sack. The Serbian language 
has the original word vreca, but also the 
expression dzak which is taken from the 
Turkish language and has certainly the same 
origin as sack. In Polish, the expression zak 
means a certain sort of sack-like fishing nets, 
but the usual word for sack is wor, or 
worek. The Slovene language has the 
expressions vreca and meh, but also zak, or 
zakelj. There seems to be no trace of an 
expression of the same origin in the 
Oucrainian language, where the respective 
word is mikh, or mishok, nor in Russian, 
where the expressions are meshok and 


soumd. O. F. BABLER. 


ANTON MAUVE (cxciv. 194).—Born at 
Zaandam; died at Arnhem. (Bryan's 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers; 
Bénézit’s Dictionnaire critique; Thieme- 
Becker’s Allgemeines Lexikon. No mention 
of burial place.) C.R. and A.C. W. 
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The Library 


NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES. By 
J. T. Smith. Edited by G. W-_ Stonier. 
Turnstile Press. 10s. 6d. 


Is it because of the vigorous fascination of 
the material, London in the late 
eighteenth century, or because- of some 
hidden literary alchemy, that this spiteful 
book, so badly written by usual standards, 
is so curiously interesting? It does not 
claim the shape of a biography, and, indeed, 
only a birthplace and a little family history 
at the beginning and a funeral and a list of 
works at the end do anything to give form 
to the inconsequent, havering collection of 
gossip and information between. But it is 
precisely Smith’s irresponsibility which gives 
charm: there is so little thread that one can 
begin to read anywhere in a chapter; almost, 
so bad is the grammar, anywhere in a sen- 
tence. The author slides into a topic, drifts 
into another, and rapidly changes the subject 
like a man telling a malicious story about 
someone who has just come into the room. 

This disappointed legatee wrote his book 
about Nollekens with an éye to a contem- 
porary public, and many of the anecdotes 
and allusions have lost meaning for us in a 
way that Boswell’s have not; lacking a strong 
understanding in the teller their relevance 
and even their point is not always clear. 
Smith collected stories like coin, because of 
their value in the social currency. He 
passed on what he had picked up, repeating 
the comments of more original minds. 
Mimicry, indeed, in a more precise sense, 
goes to make some of the most vivid im- 
pressions in the book, for Smith was an 
artist in recapturing the tone of a conversa- 
tion, and Nollekens’ way of talking is one 
of the more credible and living features in 
the ungenerous portrait of the sculptor. 
Hear him in a quarrel with his wife, who 
cries out, 

**You know, you know, you vile little 
thing! you paid me only two-shillings and 
seven-pence on last Thursday’s account.” 

“T tell you this and now mind what I 
say,” replied Nollekens, “ that if it was so, 
it’s your own fault; for I will never pay a 
farthing more when you have once smeared 
the slate: that I tell you.” A knock at the 
door induced Bronze to go in, and say, 
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‘coarse and uncultivated. The character 
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“Hush! Hush! there’s a knock at the st 
door a 
“TI don’t care,” exclaimed the 
“she shan’t colly-wabble me; go and 
who it is.” q 
“Want any fish today? ” asked an Iria 
fishwoman; “it’s Friday, bless ye! ” q 
“T don’t care for Friday, I’ve had dinnema 
enough, quite enough,” answered Nollekengim 
who walked out of the room with ongm 
slipper on.’ 4 
To Smith Nollekens was good copy, @# 
workable mine of gossip, but he makes nam 
attempt to explain the paradoxes in the lifé 
of the little man who was avaricious enough 
to prevail on recently-widowed ladies tam 
place expensive orders for memorials tm 
their husbands while still in a reckless staiem 
of sorrow, and yet be so kind to his hair 
dresser, Wivell. Nollekens asked Wivelg 
how many shirts he wore in a week: 4 
Two, Sir,” replied Wivell; “and 
all my stock, for I wear one while the other# 
is washed.” 
“Poor Wivell! ” whispered he, and then 
gave him a one-pound note. Nollekeng® 
own stock only consisted of three.’ Param 
doxical too was such technical skill andy 
finesse in one whom Smith represents agm 


inner life of the man remain a mystery, anda 
Smith gives only a superficial view, but oné@ 
nevertheless which is full of intriguing detail 
and colour. 

The world of taste and appreciation 10% 
which Smith pretended and in which Nok 
lekens himself outrageously moved, figures 
as vividly in the book as Nollekens himself 
We hear of the objects of virtu gathered 
from all over the Mediterranean countries™ 
in expensive profusion in great houses, ( AS@ 
the visitor entered the hall, his attention was 
arrested by an immense sarcophagus on his 
left-hand, measuring seven feet in | 
opposite to which were two heads 
lions, the size of life,”) We hear of mast® 
shipments of enormous statuary from Italy 
and Greece, and of the conscientious 
examination of the best available taste as 0% 
the value and importance of the Elging 
marbles. There is much interest in thé 
craftsmanship of the lesser arts, the work ob 
medallists, engravers, goldsmiths — : 
enamellers, and there is throughout a pictured) 
of alertness, technical interest, critical energy 
productivity in the artistiegg 
world. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Campfield Press, St. Albans, Herts., and published by the Oxford University Press, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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